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THE HOPE-JONES SYSTEM. CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


NORMAN BROS. & BEARD, Organ By B. BUNNETY, Mus Dot, Cnt, 


Builders, Norwich, are prepared to give IN TWO BOOKS. 
Estimates for New Organs, or applying Price, in Paper Wrapper, One Shilling each; or in 


Single Numbers, One Penny each. 
the Hope-Jones Electric Action to old me 


Organs. The Words of the above axe chiefly Copyright’; permission 
6" to print then must be made to Dr. BUNNETT, The Close, 
Norwich, who will send a specimen copy on application. 


Complete Illustrated List of Organs sent : 
fre2 on application. NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Dhe Organist’s Iagazine of UVoluntaries. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHEE LY FOR CHURCH USE. 





Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 


Specimen Copy Sent upon receipt of One Shilling (post free). 


No, 1 contains— No. 5 contains— 
Allegretto Piacevole. W. Wricur. , Postlude. D, R. Munro. — 
March in C. Wa rer Porter, F.C.O. Andante. B. Jackson, F.C.O. 

No. 2 contains— No. 6 contains— 


Andante in A. ArtHuR BERRIDGE. 


Andante Maestoso. Frank Mairvanp, March in D. W. Henry Maxrirtp, Mus. Bae. 


Andante Moderato. W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 


Andante. CwHar.tes Darnton. No. 7 contains— 
. Prelude and Fugue in F. Bruce STEANE, Mus. Bac 
No. 3 contains— Adagio. Geo. SHINN, Mus. Bac. 


Larghetto Cantabile.. W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 


No. 8 contains— 
Postlude on ‘‘ Winchester Old.” W. Wricut: ‘a : ai : iati 
Melody. Artuur Berrivcr. Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. 


Joun P, AtrwaTeR. 
No. 4 contains— No. 9 contains— 
Postlude. Water Porter, F.C.O, Idyll—* At Eventide.” Bruce STeane, Mus. Bac. 
Prelude. H. Ernest Nicuot, Mus. Bac. Introduction, Variations, € Fugue on the Hymn Tune 


Meditation. Bruce Sreanr, Mus, Bac. “ St. Alphege.” W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


No, 10 (now ready) contains— 


March. W. WRIGHT, Intermezzo. BruCcE STEANE, Mus. Bac. 
Postlude in G. H. Ernest: NicHoL, Mus. Bac. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, NET. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Professional Motices. 


ISS JESSIE DIXON (CONTRALTO).— 
117, Chetwynd Road, Highgate, N. 


ISS EDITH HANDS, Principal Contralto in 

the City ‘lemple Choir, and holder of Parepa-Rosa Scholarship, 

R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and ‘ At-Homes.”—Address, 68, 

Wimpole Street, W. 

ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 

, Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 

minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—Letters c/o MUSICAL 
Journat Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C: 


RS. STANESBY (SOPRANO). For: Concerts 


and Oratorios.—104, Ferme Park Road, N. 


Me: ARTHUR SELBY (DRAMATIC BARI- 
. TONE).—For Concerts, Oratorios, etc.—47, Caldervale Road, 
Elm Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
M R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Principal BASS in 
the City Temple Choir).—‘‘ Mr. Alexander Tucker is the happy 
possessor of a fine deep bass voice, of great purity and strength, and is 
a welcome addition to the concert platform, where good basses are 
somewhat rare.” —Ovur Celebrities, July 1891.—St. Audries, Enfield, N. 


R. ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘At-Homes.”—1, Green- 
croft Gardens, N.W. 
ISS ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO). For Con- 
i ome, Oratorios, ‘‘ At-Homes,” etc.—28, Albany Road, Stroud 
sreen, N. 


R. F, J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
lixaminations. Latest successes: MUS. BAC. DURHAM, Sept. 1892 ; 
MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1892; MUS. BAC, DUBLIN, 1802; 
MUS. BAC. LONDON, 1891; F.C.O. and A.C.O., 1892; L.T.C.L., 
1892; L.R.A.M. (COMPOSITION), 1891; Prelim. Mus. Bac, Cam- 
bridge, 1890; Mus. Doc. and Mus. Bac. 'T.C.T., 1891 and 1892; 
A.R.C.M. Upwards of TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY Diplomas 
and Degrees gained by Dr. Karn’s pupils at Musical Exams. and TWO 
GOLD MEDALS. MSS. revised for publication. Terms very mode- 
rate.—7o, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


| yk. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.C.T., F.C.0., L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 
Over 30 successes annually. 
D®- W. JOHN REYNOLDS, D. Mus. Lond., 
L. Mus. T.C.L., gives CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS in 
the Theory of Music, including Acoustics.—48, Highbury Grove, N. 








O INTENDING CANDIDATES for MUS. BAC. 
DEGREE.—PREPARATION by Correspondence for MATRI- 
CULATION RESPONSIONS and other Entrance Examinations at 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, and Dublin. Payment may be 
based on success. Method strictly individual. Single subjects if desired. 
—Address, J. Charleston, B.A., Kenilworth House, Oxford. 


Sung in Thousands of Churches in all parts of the World. 


CALEB SIMPER’S SACRED MUSIC. 


/nteresting, attractive, easy, melodious, and effective. 


12 NEW and POPULAR CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 
12 NEW and PRETTY CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Five of the Anthems and all the immensely popular 
Carols are published also in SOL-FA. Specimen Copies to 
Organists and Choirmasters for 16 the complete set 
Carols only, 6d, r 





Anthems only, 1/-. 


Anpress:—CALEB SIMPER, BARNSTAPLE. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE AT A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
It possesses beautiful full rich tone, and is guaranteed in perfect 
Very handsome model. 


preservation. Would suit lady or gentleman. 


with good fully baize-lined Case, excellent Bow, ‘Tuning Fork, Mute, 
Resin, and a quantity of good clean Music. Accept low figure, namely 
18s. 6d., for the whole outfit. Special opportunity for any one wanting a 
bargain. Approval with pleasure, as satisfaction certain,—All particulars 
of Miss Francis, Claremont, 35, Christchurch Street, Ipswich. 


| 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





Patron - The Most Noble the Marquis or CARMARTHEN, M.P. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 


W. J. Westbrook, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab, 
Horton ALtison,Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 
>, G, VERRINDER, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab., Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
A, J. CaupicotTt, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal Education Deft. 
G. Aucustus Houmgs, Esq., Director Examination Department. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in December, when Certificates will be 
granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the Regulations at the Examinations in 
April, July, and December. 

Application for the Formation of Centres where none at 
present exist should be made to the Secretary, who will furnish al? 
necessary information. 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licentiate 
in Music (L.Mus.L.C.M.), and the Diploma of Proficiency(D.P.L.C.M.). 
Regulations and List of Diplomées may be had on application. 

The Annual Register of the College is now ready. Price 2s. 

T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 





NEW PRIZE CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 


“THERE WERE SHEPHERDS.” 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


Price 13d. 


‘THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL”’ OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
OICE! VOICE!!—James’ ‘Singers’ Friend” 
Lozenges give instant clearness and full power to the voice. All 
vocalists should use them against sore throat, hoarseness, and irritation. 


1s. 14d. and 2s. 3d. post free, by return, of W. James, Chemist, 85, 
Highgate Road, London, N.W., and through all Chemists. 








RGAN (Pipe), 8 ft. 9 in. high. Excellent Gothic 
appearance. Decorated front pipes (blue and gold), 6 stops, pedals. 
Really good instrument; perfect order; lead about 400 persons; suit 
village church admirably. Price £35. Photo., six stamps.—Stoneham, 
52, Hazlewood Crescent, Westbourne Park, London, W. Appointments, 
please, evenings preferred. 


HE PRODIGAL SON. A New Oratorio. 
83 octavo pages. 1s. 2d. ‘‘The Sacred Chorister,” containing 


new Solos, Duets, and Choruses, 14 Nos., 4d. each. Post free, of the 
Author, C. Ward, Speen, Princes Risborough. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music 
Publishing Co., 26; Moorfields, London. 





“POWER”? ORGAN WORKS.—Specifications, 

Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and Tuning by experienced 
Artists. Pipes and Fittngs. Seoeut hand Me pe and Materials.—- 
T. R. Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman Street, London, E. 





R. WILLIS (from Minories, estd. 1827), Maker 
e and ‘Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium 
Reeds, Strings, Wire, Violins, Concertinas, etc.—45, Leman Street, E. 


RGAN PRACTICE (near City), 1s. per hour, 
upon a complete instrument—three manuals. and independent 
C.O. pedals, etc., blown by engine.-—Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman 


Street, E. 
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TitLe AND INDEX TO VoL. V. 


Dur jPrize Competitions. 

WE were glad to find that the Introductory Volun- 
tary Competition was warmly taken up. The pieces 
sent in are, for the most part, really good compo- 
sitions. 
purpose for which they are intended. 

After careful examination, it was found that 
pieces signed “ Je l’ai,” “ Jubal’s Lyre,” ‘‘ Labore et 
Honore,” and “ Fantasia” were pretty much on a 
level. Upon further comparison, it was decided 
that the prize must go to the writer of the last 
named, who proved to be 


Mr. W. Henry Maxrtetp, Mus. Bac. Tor., F.C.O., | 


The Downs, 
Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 


A cheque has accordingly been sent to this 


gentleman. The piece will appear in Zhe Organist’s | 


Magazine of Voluntaries for March. 





WE offer a prize of Two Guineas for the best 
Easter Anthem. 

The following are the conditions :— 

:. Compositions must be sent to our office not 
later than January rst, 1893. 
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_ Mr. Ernest W. E Blandford will accompany. 


Further, they are all well adapted for the | ‘ihefiatintiea” Nate Herne 


| in church music. 


| England during the last few years. 
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2. Each composition must be marked with a 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address of the 
composer. 

3. The anthem, when printed, must not occupy 
less than four or more than six pages, octavo size. 
The intention is to publish the successful composi- 
tion in the “ Popular Anthem” Series. Solos are 
allowed. 

4. The successful anthem shall become our copy- 
right on payment of the prize. 

5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned if 
stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 


| should we consider there is no composition of 


sufficient merit. 
7. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 





A Cuurcu Festivat in connection with the Non- 
conformist Choir Union will be held in the City 
Temple on Tuesday, March 14th, 1893, at 7.30 
p.m. The programme will comprise several 
hymns, a chant, two anthems, viz., ‘‘O come, let us 
worship ” (Mendelssohn) and “ Blessing, glory, wis- 
dom” (Tours), and a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(Garrett). Mr. E. Minshall will conduct, and 
Dr. 
Parker has kindly consented to give an address. 
We hope the Metropolitan choirs in large numbers 
will take part in this service. As the books are 
now in the printer’s hands, it is most desirable 
that early application should be made to Mr. T. R. 
Croger, 114, Wood Street, that none may be dis- 
appointed. Will choirmasters therefore bring the 
matter before their respective choirs at their next 
meeting ? 





Art the end of our fifth year of existence, we wish 
to thank very heartily our many friends who have 
helped in various ways to promote the success of 
Tue Nonconrormist Musicat JourNAL. Year by 
year its sphere has widened, and we believe its 
Our hope is that we 
may be more helpful still in encouraging interest 
Will our friends continue to 
assist us by making the Journal as widely known 
as possible? We shall be pleased to forward 
specimen copies to any who think they can make 
good use of them in securing new subscribers. 





A PRINTER’S error crept into the prize Christmas 


‘anthem “ There were Shepherds” which appeared 


in our last issue. In the second bar of the accom- 


| paniment on page 3 there should be a “natural” 


before the C. 

Tue Presbyterians have made rapid strides in 
Happily they 
are fast giving up some of the old-fashioned notions. 
The other evening Sir Joseph Barnby ventured to 
say to the North London Presbyterian Choir 


| Association that he believed in twenty years’ time 


we shall have orchestras in every church and 
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chapel—a statement which was received with great 
applause. 
Presbyterians who are dead and gone turned in 
their graves at such a shocking suggestion. 





We imagine that some of the old | 


| compared with the chorus or boy choir which leads 


your English services. Boy choruses are com- 
paratively rare in America, except in the Episcopal 


churches ; but I believe they will extend in favour.” 


A FEw Sundays ago a funeral service was de- — 


livered in memory of a prominent member of the 
congregation worshipping at the Wesleyan Chapel, 
A At the conclusion the minister an- 
nounced that the organist would play the “ Dead 
March” in Sau/, and requested the congregation to 
stand during the time. 
chord of the march, the organ began ciphering, and 
the player, being unable to stop the disagreeable 
interruption, stopped playing, and sent a message 
to the minister explaining how matters stood. 








Tue Rev. Dr. Amory Bradford, of New Jersey, 


_ one of the finest American preachers, says: “The 


Almost with the first | 


The minister explained to the congregation, and | 


said that instead of the voluntary they would 
sing the Doxology, and then gave out “ Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow.” Sad as was 


service of song in the English Congregational 
churches is far superior to that in America, In 
the Congregational churches in England, with 
which I am familiar, at both morning and evening 
services chants and anthems of a high order are 
always rendered, not by the choir alone, but by the 
‘whole congregation.” 





We offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. 
Councillor Brownsword, the President of the 


| Nottingham Nonconformist Choir Union, who has 


the occasion, many members of the congregation | 


could not restrain a smile at the unexpected turn 
given to the conclusion of the service by this inci- 
dent, 





Dr. Brown, of Bedford, has recently returned 
from a short visit to America, whither he went as 
a representative from the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales to the National Congregational 
Council at Minneapolis. He has given an inter- 
viewer from The Independent (which, by the way, 
under the able editorship of the Rev. D. Burford 
Hooke, has at last become a very interesting and 
readable paper) some of his impressions. Being 
asked how the services in the American churches 
struck him, he replied : “What struck me most, with 
regard to the Congregational services I attended in 
America is, that in the matter of Congregational 
singing they are leagues behind us in England. 
They have a quartet choir which is made to 
supersede everything. In one of the churches I 


went to there was a quartet, and they gave three | 


separate anthems, so that there was only room for 
two hymns. Even these two hymns were only two 
verses apiece, and the tunes of these two were so 
manipulated that only the choir could sing them. 
I have spoken to ministers up and down the States 
who lament grievously the indifference—but 
whether it is that they have not voices I do not 
know—of the people in the singing. It is a great 
drawback, in my opinion, to the spiritual life and 
power of the American churches. It is simply true, 


it seems to me, as Zhe Homiletic Review in October | 
this year speaks of ‘the utter neglect of the Con-. | 
gregational singing throughout the whole Church | 


7” 


of America. 





Ir is interesting to read in conjunction with this 


what Principal Eaton, of Chicago, thinks of the | 
services in England, After spending some months | 


amongst the churches of this country, he says: “I 
am glad not to have met in England any quartet 
choir with its artistic performances, or, on the 
other hand, with a precentor under whose leading 
singing always seemed bawled and strained as 


been elected mayor of the town for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Brownsword was for many years, and 


| until recently, honorary organist at Broad Street 


Baptist Chapel, and takes an active interest in 
Nonconformist music. 


gHPusic in the Scottish Churches. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE Edinburgh Free Church Praise Union has just 
entered on its second session with an enthusiasm that 
speaks well for the future success of the organisation. 
At the annual meeting, held the other evening, various 
interesting points in connection with the church praise 


| were discussed, and one very good idea was given prac- 


tical effect to in the providing of a list of works which 
conductors were willing to exchange with other choirs 
or to dispose of fora nominal sum. This plan might 
be extended with very great benefit, especially in the 
case of choirs who are without a separate fund of their 
own tospend on music. At the meeting a very valuable 
collection of rare old works on psalmody was shown 
during the evening, and appeared to excite considerable 
interest among the members. 

Mr. Walter Hately has again been elected President 
of the Union, and no better man could have been found 
for the post. As conductor of psalmody at Free St. 
George’s, Edinburgh, he occupies the premier musical 
post in his denomination. Besides that, Mr. Hately 
inherits an honoured name, for, as one of his biographers 





remarks, he has received from his father not only 
| musical gifts, but depth and earnestness of aim, and 
a name which Scottish people hear gladly. No Scottish 
precentor was more widely known or more generally 
Possessed of a 
| fine tenor voice, he taught himself music when music 
‘teachers were not so abundant as they are now, and 
the only lessons he had were a few from George 
Hogarth, when that well-known critic resided in 
Edinburgh. He was a precentor nearly all his life, but 
he was ‘Director of Psalmody” to the Free Church of 
Scotland as well, and in the intervals of his work he 
| travelled all over the country, remaining as a rule 
a month in each town, and meeting his classes three 
| times a week. He composed a good many psalm and 
| hymn tunes, some of whicl remain in constant use. 

His son is probably one of the busiest of Edinburgh 


| respected than Thomas L. Hately. 
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professionals, but his most congenial work is certainly 
at St. George’s, the minister of which, the Rev. Dr. 
Whyte, is so widely known. Mr. Hately thinks that 
the progress of music in Scotland has in the past been 
greatly retarded by the hostile attitude of the national 
Church, and by the rigid exclusion from its services of 
everything but the simple psalm tune. Had music 
been accorded its legitimate place as a handmaid 
to devotion—had it been encouraged to offer its best, 
our country would have been earlier to the front. As 
it is, drawbacks and all, she is fairly vindicating her 
claim to be considered a musical nation, and one may 
prophesy with some confidence that greater triumphs 
are before her in the future. 

It is cheering to think that the zew Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Church will use his 
powerful influence, during his year of office, on the 
side of an improved church service. Dr. Marshall 
Lang, of the Barony Church, Glasgow, takes a very 
real and living interest in the music of his church, 
meeting his choir every Sunday morning before service, 
and in other ways showing that he does not, as do 
many of his brethren, consider the praise as merely an 
“adjunct” of the sermon. Along with Dr. McLeod, 
of Govan, he has been the main factor in the musical 
improvement of the Glasgow church services, and he 
assuredly does not think plenty of music a “sad 
mistake,” like certain clerics one might name. 

The congregation of Mayfield Parish Church, Edin- 
burgh, are to be congratulated on the very fine organ 
they have just secured. It is one of the best-finished 
instruments I have seen for some time, both as to tone 
andmechanism. Mr. John Hartley, of St. Giles’, played 


the opening recital the other evening, and brought out | 
to a satisfactory degree the fine qualities of tone and | 


varied powers of expression of the instrument. The 
church choir took part in the recital, and contributed 
various choral and solo numbers to the programme. 


Another organ, practically though not wholly new, | 


was also opened by Mr. Hartley in Dalry Congre- 
gational Church, Edinburgh. One’s sympathies went 
out to Mr. Hartley on hearing it announced that the 
pedal organ could not be made available for the recital! 

The East Church of Perth is about to be restored to 
its original cathedral form, and the organist, Mr. Dan 
Wylie, has had the good fortune to convince the con- 
gregation of the desirability of applying Mr. Hope- 
Jones’ new electric action to his instrument. ‘We 
shall thus,” says Mr. Wylie in a note to me, “be in 
advance of you all up here.” I should think so indeed, 
for I believe this will be the first introduction to Scot- 
land of the new action. “I had long ago,” adds Mr. 
Wylie, ‘stopped all attempts at practising on account 
of the dreadful touch of our old instrument, which was 
slowly destroying my piano technique; but now there 
will be an inducement to work again. I think the 
‘ Hope-Jones ’ quite a revolution in organ mechanism.” 
So doubtless would think more of us if we had a 
chance of putting it to a practical test. 

It is curious to observe what trifling little matters 
bring about disputes with our church choirs. The 
latest event of the kind is in connection with the 
Guthrie Memorial Free Church, Edinburgh. It seems 
that the choir want to have the church hall on Thurs- 
day evenings for practice ; but the Literary Society also 
claim the room, and are supported in their claim by the 
managers. Result: the choir strike; resolve to take 
no part in the church service, and declare that they will 
boycott the special meetings of the Literary Society. 
What a pity it is that these absurd disputes cannot 
be amicably settled without coming to the ears of the 
public ! ; ; 

The magistrates of Rothesay are going to consider 
the question of the Salvation Army's playing the big 
drum in the streets during church hours. Here is a 
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hint that church musicians would like to see taken up 
by other corporations. The big drum is assuredly not 
conducive to your spiritual edification just when you 
are priding yourself on the rendering of a fine opening 
voluntary. We are not all constituted like the old lady 
who, on being asked by her minister why she was so 
| happy since she had joined the Salvation Army, burst 
| into an ecstasy of happy recollection, and exclaimed, 
. Oh, sir, the big drum is such a comfort to me!” 


J. CurnHpert Happen, 


Monconformist Church Drgans, 


STAMFORD HILL CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


Built by Hill & Son. 





Great Organ (Compass CC to G, 56 Notes). 
Feet. 
1. Double Diapason . ‘ ‘ k ‘ : ‘6. 
2. Open Diapason 8 
3. Open Diapason 8 
4. Hohl Flute ; ; ‘ ' <a 
5. Principal. : ‘ ; P F 4 
6. Harmonic Flute 4 
7. Fifteenth . E he ce 
8. Mixture . : . (3ranks) — 
g. Trumpet... - : : , , 2 
Swell Organ. 
10: Bourdon . 16 
11. Open Diapason 8 
12. Rohr Flute 8 
13. Salicional (grooved) ; ‘ «2h 
14. Voix Céleste . . ; ; F ‘ 5 eae 
15. Principal. 7 ‘ + a 
16, Mixture . . (3 ranks) — 
17. Horn : P Pa 
18. Oboe : 8 
19. Vox Humana . 8 
Choir Organ. 
20. Dulciana. . ; : ; { init 
21. Viol de Gamba 3 : ; . ‘ AT 
22. Gedact . : ‘ : ‘ ' 7 tee 
23. Suabe Flute . ; ; y or 
24. Clarionet. 8 
Pedal Organ. ° 
25. Open Diapason { : : oe 
26. Bourdon . ? i : : P : . 
27. Violoncello. , ? ‘ ‘ , ew Ag 
28. Trombone. ; ‘ j ‘ ‘ 46 
; Couplers. 
29. Swell to Great. 32. Swell to Pedal. 
30. Swell to Great Octave. 33. Great to Pedal. 
31. Swell to Choir. 34. Choir to Pedal. 
Three Pneumatic Combination Pistons to Great. 
Three Combination Pneumatic Pistons to Swell. 
Three Combination Pedals to Pedal Organ. 
Pneumatic Action applied to Great Organ, and 
Tubular Pneumatic Action is applied to Drawstop 
Action. The bellows are blown by an Hydraulic 
Water Engine. 
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Wusic at Anerley Congregational 
Church. 


Sutor ne supra crepidam iudicaret, wrote Pliny, 
and we have Englished the dictum without disad- 
vantage: “Cobbler, stick to your last!” It was 
not precisely in these words that a friend ot mine 
received an inoffensive piece of information; but 
it was to the same effect. I had casually told 
him that I knew of a couple of churches where 
there was no choirmaster but the minister, and 
his response was an outburst of such unconven- 
tional force that it is best toned down in the 
irreproachable language of the epistolographer. 
My friend’s ire was roused by the fact of a 
minister having undertaken to fulfil duties which 
would otherwise put into the pocket of one of my 


a minister adds to a becoming interest a practical 
knowledge and a cultured taste, why, then it is 
good for his church and his choir, and, I think, 
his organist, that pastor and choirmaster are one. 
It is frequently urged against this dual control 
that quarrels and bickerings, resignations and 
general hubbub, are the inevitable result. But 
then, in such cases, it will often be found that, of 
the two, one is a professional musician, probably 
young, imbued with the invincible belief that he 
knows, and not disposed to yield an inch in a 
matter which he. believés to involve his profes- 


sional reputation. After all, it is experience that 


friend’s friends the means of buying his frugal | 


meal. But, to bring the matter from general to 
particular, it is a question to be asked whether the 
organist at Anerley Congregational Church is not 
rather to be envied ; for the duties of choirmaster 
are more onerous and involve more test of tact 
and temper than the duties of organist; and be- 
sides, Mr. Halsey’s worst enemy could not accuse 
him of deriving a double stipend from his dual 
office. 

Whether it is politic for a minister to be also 


choirmaster is another matter. It depends on the | a ‘ : 
| a brief word apart from a criticism of his musical 


_rdle. He has done much for the broadening of 


minister. It would be intolerable that a man who 
merely thought he knew what he liked, and had 


a good ear, and could sing the Old Hundredth | i s : 
| vout, intelligent, Auman service of praise ; he has 


passably well, should pose as trainer of a choir. | . - 
weathered storms, and his fearless and unfaltering 


But it is always a pleasant thing to see a minister | 


a regular attendant at the choir practices ; and if 


decides ; the proof of the pudding is in the eating ; 
it is too many, not necessarily two, cooks that 
spoil the broth. The facts that Mr. Halsey is 
satisfied, that Mr. Minns proves his satisfaction by 
remaining at his post, and that the musical service 
at Anerley Congregational Church has reached so 
high a pitch of excellence, amply demonstrate that 
in one place at least dual control is both feasible 
and pleasant. 

My visit to the church was paid on an evening 
in June; under circumstances, moreover, which 
accentuated the peculiar failing of dwellers in the 
suburbs. For half an hour before the service 
rain had been falling heavily, so paterfamilias 
remained in the bosom of his family. It was not 
to be wondered at that Mr. Halsey, seeing his 
sparse audience, declared feelingly that he would 
preach better sermons (though he need not) if 
there were more to listen to them. Not that the 
congregation is usually small. Readers of the 
papers must be well aware of the large numbers 
who throng the church, especially in the winter 
evenings, to hear the pastor’s fresh, unconven- 
tional, and one might almost say daringly practical 
discourses. Though, then, the congregation was 
small, the choir was fairly well represented. 
There was a lack of tenor; that, Mr. Halsey 
informed me, is one of the things he has to put up 
with, But the choir-seats were sufficiently well 
filled. 

The material arrangements at Anerley are 
almost ideal. The organ, a large three-manual 
instrument by ‘Brindley & Foster, is behind the 
pulpit ; immediately in front and at the side are 
the choir-seats, so that all are in that close touch 
the importance of which I have often insisted on 
in these columns... The building itself is remark- 
ably handsome without and within. The pulpit 
end is adorned with some fine stained windows ; 
all the windows are tinted; and the warm light 


| falling on colouring already warm gives a genial, 


comfortable aspect to the interior. The church is 
flanked by wide galleries, and a very deep gallery 
rises high over the entrance. 

The pastor, the Rev. Joseph Halsey (whose 


| likeness accompanies this notice), is too well 


known in his denomination to need more than 
Christian life and sympathy; much for the de- 


march in the ranks of progressive Christianity has 
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To commemorate the death of Eee Penry, 1593. 


| MEN OF ENGLAND 


A four-part Song 
THE WORDS BY THOS. CAMPBELL 
The music by 


| | ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 
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given him a title to honour and esteem. 
his conduct of the musical service that we are here 
chiefly concerned. In the first place, it should be 
noted that Mr. Halsey has no scruple in accepting 
the axiom that some music is for choir, some for 
congregation. Secondly, he thoroughly believes in 
a large share for the congregation. To take the 
items of the service seriatim. 

It began with an Introit, No. 12 in the revised 
Chant Book of the Congregational Psalmist, 
Mr. J. B. Calkin’s melodious setting of the offertory 
sentence “ The sacrifices of God.” Then came the 
General Thanksgiving from the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which choir and congregation join 
audibly. This was followed by the hymn“ Wake, 
awake! for night is flying,” No. 195 in the Con- 
gregational Psalmist Hymnal. The first lesson, 
read from a desk below the pulpit by a gentleman 
who also gave out the hymns, was from Luke ii., 
Collects, from 
the Book of Common Prayer, I think without 
alteration, succeeded, ending with the Lord’s 
Prayer, repeated by choir and congregation, Amen 
being sung at the end. Then in order the 


It isin | 





responses * for the third Sunday in the month, 
sung to music by E. J. Hopkins; the second lesson | 
from John xix. ; the Magnificat, Gadsby’s brilliant | 
setting in C; an extempore prayer; hymn No. | 
533, “Lord, have mercy when we pray,” to | 
Sorrento (515 in the Bristol Tune Book); the | 
sermon, from John xix. 26; the offertory, during | 
which the organist played ; and the closing hymn, 
No. 830, “ Now the day is over,” to the curious but 
pretty tune set to it in the book. This service 
list, it will be seen, is very varied and eclectic ; 
but out of so large a number of items only two, the 
Introit and the Magnificat, were not shared by the | 
congregation. | 
The great characteristic of the singing at | 
Anerley is its palpable reverence. In a service | 
which has so much of a liturgical form there is | 
abundant opportunity for gabble and slovenliness. | 
But I am sure it would be impossible anywhere to 
hear thanksgiving, Lord’s Prayer, responses, recited 
and sung with more evenness, clearer enunciation, 
or quieter devotionalness, This quietness was very 
noticeable too in the hymns, more particularly the 
last one, “ Now the day is over,” which was sung | 
to a tune, unfamiliar to me, but one that is admir- | 
ably suited to the words. The same praise may | 
be given to the chanting. There was no haste; | 
no “rushing” of the words in the recitation; no 
undue stress on one syllable with curtailment of 
the others. Perhaps a little more light and shade 
in the chant would have been an improvement. 
The piece de resistance of the service from a 
purely musical point of view was Gadsby’s 
Magnificat. I have been fortunate enough to hear | 
this bold original composition several times in | 
King’s Chapel at Cambridge, and Dr. Mann’s choir | 
there is so proficient after constant practice that | 
one is apt perhaps to make invidious comparisons. 
But, allowing for the aforesaid Geiclency of tenor, 





. These will be found ouieted in full in the Noncon- 
FORMIST MUSICAL JouRNAL for June last, 





| have felt as distracted as I did. 
| the accompaniment was admirable. 


the rendering at Anerley Church was a very good 
one. The music is not easy; the voice parts are 
high and the time is eccentric; but these things 
proved no difficulties to the Anerley choir. 

I think that Mr. Halsey is to be congratulated 
on the excellence of the singing. At every point 
in the service there was evidence of careful and 
musicianly training. It was of course impossible 
to judge how far the congregation has benefited, 
for it was so meagrely represented that the sing- 
ing apart from that of the choir was a quantité 
négligeable. But that the congregational singing is 
good is almost a foregone conclusion when so 
thoroughly congregational a service is directed by 
an enthusiastic musician who is also pastor. 

The organist is Mr. Jesse Minns, F.C.O. Mr. 
Minns has a good organ to manipulate, and in his 
voluntaries, which were all unknown to me, he 
displayed much skill and taste. The service 
proper was followed by a communion service, and 
between them Mr. Minns played a soft little piece 
that was admirably suited to the occasion. As an 
accompanist Mr. Minns has one fault which tends 
to obscure his merits. He plays too loudly. | 
have said in these columns more than once, and it 
must be said again, that an organist cannot judge 
of his effects from his own seat. If Mr. Minns had 
been seated next me in the farther gallery, and had 
heard how the four-feet stops on the great-organ 
screamed above the voices, I am sure he would 
In other respects 
It was correct, 
sufficiently varied in registration, clear and decisive, 
and free from all showiness and eccentricity. 


Acoustical Chats. 
Il.—PITCH AND QUALITY. 
By Tuomas Ety, Mus. Bac, Lonpon, F.C.O. 


Not long ago the organ in a well-known Nonconformist 
church was being repaired and enlarged. The minister 
of the church, anxious to have his share in the work, 


| and having, I suppose, a partiality for rectilineal figures, 


suggested confidentially to the organist that the builder 
should be instructed to make all the front pipes the 
same size. Seeing by the unrectilineal expansion of 
the organist’s face that something was wrong, ‘“‘ What 
is it?” he asked; “what have I said wrong now ?”— 
for the good, enthusiastic pastor not infrequently made 
a faux pas in venturing on musical matters. The 
organist made no attempt to illumine the minister's 
darkness ; indeed, it would have been hopeless, for 
having on one‘occasion sat near him at a missionary 
meeting, he had heard him singing “From Green- 
land's icy mountains,” a hymn of which he was 
enamoured ; but singing it all on the same note. And 
that being so, a row of pipes of the open diapason, all 
of the same length, would no doubt have given forth 
sounds infinitely pleasant and absolutely satisfying to 
the reverend gentleman. The minister had been toa 
theological col!ege, and did not know that the pitch of 
the organ-pipe depends on its length. Perhaps in his 
care to escape defilement he had also missed the know- 
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ledge that fztch is one of the properties of a musical 
sound, the others being ix/ensity (differentiation with 
regard to soft and loud) and Ambre or quality. The 


English word will be used in this article in preference | 


to the French “timbre,” often odiously mispronounced. 
In my first paper | had occasion to deal cursorily with 
the second property, intensity; in this little chat I pro- 
pose to say a few words about the first and the third. 
Musical sounds, as 1 showed, are the result of periodic 
vibrations of the air. Now, it is evident that these vibra- 
tions may différ very considerably in rapidity, and it 
is on the rate of vibration that what we know as the 
pitch of a note depends. We not only have the general 
law that sound rises in pitch as the vibrations become 
more rapid ; we find also that the cause and the effect 
are exactly proportional. For instance, 264 vibrations 
per second give middle C on the pianoforte, and exactly 


races and some civilised ones use scales and sing in- 


twice that number give C an octave higher. The | 


highest D played on the piccolo is the result of 4752 
vibrations. But it is a matter of practical experience 
that notes either very high or very low are but imper- 
fectly, if at all, distinguished from one another. It is 
found that the notes of clearly distinguishable pitch 
have been 4o and 4000 vibrations in a second; but it 
is Possible to hear notes having from 20 to 40,000 vibra- 
tions. If the vibrations are very slow, the ear hears 
them separately ; if exceedingly rapid, it fails to hear a 
sound at all. 

The ability to distinguish nice shades of pitch varies 


considerably in different individuals, One person may 


be able to distinguish between two high notes, even if 
they differ by no more than one or two vibrations ina 


second. Much depends on this keen sensibility. No | 


, 


one without a “ good ear” can play the violin, and every 
organist has to endure the affliction of singers who are 
deficient in this admirable possession. Singing out 
of tune is failing to give the vocal chords the proper 
tension necessary to produce the true sounds. It may 
result from a defective “ ear”—that is, from a natural 
inability to distinguish pitch, or from fatigue, or careless- 
ness and want of attention. Singing habitually out of 


tervals which we should think hideous and, to us, im- 
possible, It is, in fact, only within the last few centuries 
that our major scale has been ip general use—we may 
perhaps consider on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest. So it is that, if a person has from childhood 
heard constantly an instrument imperfectly in tune, it 
can hardly be wondered at if his intonation is equally 
imperfect. 

Those who sing out of tune from carelessness are 
much more to be blamed, though even in their case 
there are extenuating circumstances. Every organist 
will have noticed how on certain days, when the weather 
perhaps is dull or the church cold, the singing goes 
wofully flat. The singers feel uncomfortable in body 
or depressed in spirits; there is an air of listlessness 
amongst them; and the result is drop in pitch. To 
sing a high note requires more effort than to sing a 
low note; and so, when the attention is lax, when the 
singers are “ slack,” the tendency is to do what requires 
less effort and sing flat. 

On the other hand, faulty intonation due to fatigue 
must often be laid to the charge of the choirmaster. 
Nothing is more reprehensible than the practice of 
following a long service with a choir practice. The 
voices are tired, the effort to keep in tune becomes 
more and more exhausting, and the immediate effect 
is often that the singing becomes sharp, while more 
remotely the voices become prematurely thin and 
harsh. 

Happily we do not hear much out-of-tune singing 
in our services nowadays. During the last few years 
especially improvement has been made manifest. Two 
hundred years ago the state of the musical service was 


| very bad. Scarcely a church throughout the country 


had an organ; the singing was simply bawling, each 
one at his own sweet will. An author of the period 
wrote that the service of God was ‘ dishonoured, made 


| course, or ridiculous,” and that, “as Conchording unity 


tune is, I think, often the result of singing to a bad | 
| Hellish tortures.” In order that the singing might be 


instrument. A friend told me that a lady, who pos- 
sessed a very good voice, could never sing in tune, and 
attributed her failure to the fact that, living in a remote 
village, she had been for years accustomed to sing to 
the accompaniment of a piano that was never in tune. 
After all, a “good ear” is largely dependent on cul- 
ture. If one had never heard a major third or a fifth in 
tune, one could never sing them. It is too often for- 
gotten that our “scale” is an arbitrary and in no way 
a natural one. The inability to “run up the scale ” is 
often put down as a mark of musical deficiency, if not 
of hopeless imbecility; but I am not so sure that 
imbeciles might not find a place among the musicians 
of another clime. In testing a large number of boys of 
about the age of ten years for my choir, I find that at 
least one out of every six completely fails at the first 
attempt to sing a note given on the pianoforte ; and if, 
after repeated trials, he succeeds in reproducing this 
note, is unable to sing a scale upwards from the note, 
giving instead a succession of eight sounds of about the 
same pitch. In past ages many different scales have 
been used by different nations, and to this day savage 


in Musick is a lively and very significant simile of God, 
and Heavenly joyes and felicities, so, on the contrary, 
Jarring dischords are so apt asimile of the Devil, or 


in tune, the same writer proposed that all churches 
should have organs, and now it is an exceptional church 
that has not an instrument of some sort. Doubtless 
pitch is sustained thereby; but still an organ will not 
altogether prevent flat singing, and indeed often serves 
to show up the declination. There are singers who 
will sing out of tune. Asa rule,a choir which sings in 
tune with an organ can do so without. Singing without 


| accompaniment tends to make them more careful, more 


self-reliant, less fearful at the sound of their own 
voices. 

Before leaving the subject of pitch I will just mention 
the important question, which comes up periodically, 
and has as yet not been settled—that of a Standard 
Pitch. The old composers, Handel, Bach, etc, used 
instruments whose pitch differed considerably’ from that 
of our modern ones. Consequently the music of those 
composers must have a different effect now to what it 
had in their time. To make matters worse, there are 
several standards of pitch in use in different countries. 


' In England we use chiefly the high pitch, and our 
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modern organs are tuned to the same pitch as our 
orchestral instruments. In some churches there are still 
organs which are tuned to the lower pitch, and with 
which it is quite impossible to get an orchestra to 
play in tune. For a performance of Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, some 
eight years ag», an organ had to be specially erected to 
symphonise with the orchestra. 

The German Association of Natural Philosophers in 
1834 adopted the pitch which gave to the A, to which 
orchestras tune, 440 vibrations per second. The Paris 
Academy more recently have fixed the pitch number 
of the same note at 435. Handel’s fork in 1751 gave 
422°5 ; the Albert Hall organ has A 4539. The result 
is that the same composition must sound very differently 
at different places; and compositions written for the 
Paris Opera, for example, must be transposed in Eng- 
land to produce the same effect. The difficulty of a 
universal standard of pitch is chiefly one of expense. 
It would mean a revolution in instrument-making, 
especially of wind instruments. Singers would derive 
most benefit from the change, and especially those who 
have the sense of absolute pitch. A man accustomed 
to using a piano tuned to the modern concert pitch will 
often be half a tone out in his judgment of the pitch of 
another instrument. 

(To be continued.) 


Professor Sims Reeves on Singing. 


AN interviewer from Zhe Daily Chronicle recently 
waited on Mr. Sims Reeves and elicited his opinion 
on ‘‘ Modern Voices, and what to teach them.’’ 

‘My object in giving lessons,” said the great tenor, 
“lies in my hope that I shall get pupils with good voices 
and young to train as operatic and oratorio singers. Of 
course their voices must be very good to begin with, 
or else it would not be worth while, and it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be young. People some- 


times come to me for what they call finishing lessons | 


when they are considerably over thirty, but then it is 
too late to do anything. The muscles upon which 
voice-production depends are then set, and can no 
longer be made flexible. I desire to train them for 
opera and oratorio. If they are proficient at that, they 
can tackle any ballad.” 

The interviewer protested mildly against the ballad 
being thus apparently dismissed with scant respect by 
the greatest ballad-singer we have ever had. “Of 
course I love the ballad,” was the reply, “but the 


difference is this: the ballad depends upon the mind | 


of the singer. Most people sing a ballad with no idea 
of the poetry or sentiment. You have to make the 
public feel—to touch their hearts. If not, whether 
or not you have any immediate success, you will 
certainly have no lasting influence. Now, mind cannot 
be taught—it is singing you can teach; and when the 
man of mind has learned to sing opera and oratorio, 
he will be able to sing ballads, and will do so better 


every year for many years of his life. The so-called | Their articulation was also exceedingly good, for he 


teacher of ballad-singing nowadays generally conveys 


to his pupil simply his own rendering, which usually— | lation was a crying evil amongst English singers— 





as might be expected from a man who knows no better 
than to do so—is a false one. Hence the falseness 
of modern ballad-singing, and hence, too, the neglect 
of the ballad form by the best modern composers. No 
great musician cares to go on writing his thoughts and 
sentiments in music for a lot of people to vulgarise 
with their identical mechanical renderings. The ballad 
should be the expression of' the individual singer. If 
the executant has intellect, he will say to his master, 
‘Excuse me, but that is not my idea; allow me to sing 
it to you as it presents itself to my mind.’ And, of ; 
course, a man must be an idiot if he does not get a lot : 
of intellectual training from his experience in opera 
and oratorio. Take the great tenor scena from Fidelio, 
for instance; that is an intellectual business from 
beginning to end. My own method, of course, is that 
of the old Italian school—I want to teach my pupils 
to sing the vowels.” 

Referring to the modern voice, Mr, Reeves says it 
“has a wide range, but no middle. It has been written 
up till the middle register has grown weak and thin. 
If a tenor has a good strong middle voice, he is now 
called a baritone. I think I may claim to be a tenor, 
yet I used to be called a baritone at first, because I 
had preserved this part of my voice fresh and strong. 
The modern voice, too, is strained at the top. Modern 
songs for sensational reasons are made to end on a 
high note. Think how many voices Wagner alone has 
ruined! And other composers, too, by over-instrumen- 
tation. Almost all German conductors allow their 
orchestras to be too loud. You see the tenor come 
forward in one of these over-instrumented pieces, open 
his mouth to its fullest extent, and then nothing comes 
out of it but a shriek. The modern tenor must have 
a throat like a bull’s, because he has to bellow. 

Mr. Reéves expressed his opinion that “Tom 
Bowling” is the -best ballad ever written. Some few 
modern ballads by Blumenthal, Smart, and Hatton he 
considers equal to the old ones, but the great majority 
of modern ballads he thinks are not nearly simple 
enough. 


SIR JOSEPH BARNBY AMONGST PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHOIRS. 


On Saturday, October 29th, the annual social meeting 
of the North London Presbyterian Choirs was held in the 
lecture hall connected with Dr. Monro Gibson’s Church, 
St. John’s Wood. There was a very large gatliering, 
owing no doubt to the fact that Sir Joseph Barnby had 
kindly consented to deliver an address. The meeting, 
which opened with a hymn and prayer, was presided 
over by Mr. Robert Wales, the president of the associa- 
tion, who gave a brief address. 

Sir Joseph Barnby, on being called upon to address 
the meeting, was enthusiastically received. He said he 
came there expecting to criticise, but he had much less 
to do in that direction than to admire. The excellent 
hymn-singing of the combined choirs had surprised him. 
He could commend the admirable way they had kept 
together; also their attention to accent; and, further, 
their value of silence (referring to the observance of . 
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rests), which, Sir Joseph humorously said, was re- 
markable in a company largely composed of ladies. 


heard distinctly every syllable they sang. Bad articu- 
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soloists as well as choral. French, German, and 
Italian singers were much better in this respect. In 
the hymn he had just heard the choirs sing (No. 195 
in “Church Praise”) it seemed to him they had not 
fully brought out the meaning of the words. More 
pathos and feeling should be put into such lines as 


“ The golden evening brightens in the west,” 
and 
“ Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest.” 


It struck him that, though they felt the music, they did 
not quite feel the words. The “ beautiful bloom” was 
wanting. Great expression in singing might be put 
into such words as “joy,” “grief,” “gloriously.” Sir 


Joseph said it had been intimated to him that a few | 


facts concerning his past life would be interesting. He 
did not like talking about himself; still, he might relate 
some of his experiences. At sixteen years of age he 
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performance one of the best hitherto rendered. The 
organist and musical director, Mr. J. W. Lewis, is to 
be congratulated on the proficiency attained. The part- 
songs, etc., were sung with much precision and good 
effect, while the soloists and instrumentalists fulfilled 
their several duties admirably. The glee “ Laughing,” 
by six male voices, was enthusiastically encored ; and 
the whole programme, which occupied over two hours, 
afforded much enjoyment. 


East FINCHLEY.—On the 11th ult. the choir of 
the Congregational Church gave a performance of 
Gaul’s cantata Auth. The choruses had evidently 
been thoroughly rehearsed, and were sung with great 
accuracy and careful ‘attention to phrasing and expres- 
sion, The somewhat sombre tone of the opening 


| chorus and choral recitatives was well realised, while, 


left his Yorkshire home to study music at the Royal | 


Academy. On completion of his term at that institu- 


tion he returned home, but he felt like a fish out of | 


water with so little scope for his musical propensities. 


He therefore came again to London to take an organist’s | 


post at £30 a year. After a time he was appointed 
organist at St. Andrew’s, Well Street. He soon began 
to feel that the church music then in use was very 
antiquarian in character. It might be very correct and 
solid, but it did not appeal to the heart. He therefore 
determined to alter all this so far as he was able. He 
therefore introduced modern music which was striking 
in colour. As musical adviser to Messrs. Novello & Ce. 
he was able to do much in carrying out his ideas. At 
this early stage of his life he had an ambition to “ shake 
a stick in the face of a large choir,” and this desire re- 
sulted in the formation of what is now known as the 
Royal Choral Society. When appointed precentor at 
Eton, he discovered the boys did not care for good 
music. Though highly educated and in most respects 
cultured youths, the music they liked was not of a high 
order. 
remedy this, but latterly he had felt it was time for 
some one else to continue the battle ; so he had under- 
taken the duties of principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music, which, with its 3400 pupils, is the largest music 
school in the world. He was glad to find so many 
ladies taking up the violin as a study. He hoped and 
believed that in twenty years all instruments would be 
used in chapels. If an instrument was good at all, it 
was worth double in God’s service. 

Sir Joseph afterwards conducted the choirs in singing 
the hymn “ Jesus, my Lord, my God, my all,” to his 
own tune S¢4 Chrysostom, and pointed out what seemed 
to him defects. 

Dr. Monro Gibson, in his usual genial manner, ad- 
dressed the choirs. 

The indefatigable hon. sec., Mr. F. G. Edwards, had 
provided an excellent programme, which was very 
efficiently carried out. The following took part :— 
Miss Selina Quick, Miss Pattie Michie, Mr. Hulbert L. 
Fulkerson, Mr. Alfred J. Slocombe, Mrs. Ecards, 
Miss Kate Stevenson, and Miss Hume. 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 

DuLwicu.—A very successful miscellaneous concert 
was given by the choir of Emmanuel Congregational 
Church, in the Iron Room, on Wednesday evening, 
October 26th. 


The attendance was excellent, and the 





on the other hand, the ‘Wedding Chorus” was sung 
with due crispness and swing. The soloists were Miss 
Emily Davies (Ruth), Miss Rina Robinson (Naomi), 
Mr. Alexander Tucker (Boaz), and Mrs. Heseltine, a 
member of the choir, who took the part of Orpah. 
The second part of the concert consisted of solos by 
the vocalists just named. Mr. Ernest W. E. Blandford, 
organist and choirmaster of the church, who conducted 
the cantata and played the accompaniment to the 
second part, is to be congratulated on the musical 
results of the concert, which were entirely satisfactory. 
The organ accompanimént to the cantata was played 
by Mr. E. Reynolds Conder, who also contributed some 
organ solos, amongst which a charming rendering of 
Schumann’s “ Nachtstiick ” deserves special mention. 


STRATFORD, E,—In connection with the Temperance 
Society, a sacred concert was given in the Stratford 
Grove Wesleyan Schoolroom on Monday, the 7th ult., 
by a choir of about fifty voices, consisting of the Trinity 
Presbyterian (Stratford) Choir, that of Plashet Congre- 
gational Church, and others, when a selection of music 
from the programmes of the Nonconformist Choir Union 


in seventeen years he had worked hard to | was well rendered, under the direction of Mr. Henry 


W. Braine, choirmaster of the Presbyterian Church. 
Solos were suag by Miss Jeanie Lawson and Miss 
Agnes Smith (Presbyterian Choir), the latter being 
encored, and by Mr. Tucker (Plashet Choir), Mr. 
Braine also contributing two songs. Miss Wayman 
played Kinross’s ‘Festal March,” and also accom- 
panied throughout the concert. There was a very 
good audience, in spite of the very unpleasant evening, 
and a vote of thanks to the choir was unanimously 
passed at the close. 


West Ham.— The young people’s association in 
connection with the Brickfield Congregational Church 
recently gave an excellent concert, when an interesting 
programme was provided. An orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Thomas Hall, played very credit- 
ably several pieces, and vocal solos were well rendered 
by Miss Annie Ware, Miss Alice Gibbs, Mr. Banner- 
man, and Mr. J. Walls. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BoL_ton.—In connection with the Bolton and District 
Congregational Sunday School Union, a most successful 
choral festival was held in the Albert Hall on October 
22nd. There was a very large audience, the reserved 
seats being exceedingly well filled. The choir, which 
was composed of three hundred voices, represented all 
the Congregational schools in the district, and their 
performance gave great credit to Mr. John Smith, who 
acted as conductor. The parts were very well balanced. 
and the singing was most tuneful and sympathetic, 


| The choir gave, in addition to several anthems and 


choruses, the tune //o/y War, and Gauls part-song 
“The Potter,” the first named eliciting well-deserved 
and enthusiastic applause. Perhaps the weak point in 
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the programme was the solo-singing, but there were 
one or two items which were really most praiseworthy. 
Miss Elsie Harker gave a beautiful interpretation of 
“The God of Love my Shepherd is” (Prentice), and 
was also heard to advantage in the duet with Mr. E. 
H. Williams, ‘‘Children pray this love to cherish.” 
Mr. Williams also sang along with Miss Walker, Miss 
Horrocks, and Mr. Richardson, in Sullivan’s quartet 
“Yea, though I walk,” which was very cleverly ren- 
dered. The other soloists acquitted themselves fairly 


well, and the audience were ever ready to demonstrate- 


their approval. This was especially the case in two 
organ solos contributed by the Borough Organist 
(Mr. Mullineux), whose skilful accompaniments to the 
choruses greatly added to their success. The accom- 
panists at the piano were Messrs. J. Thornley and W. 
Barlow, and they discharged their duties with satis- 
faction. The festival was a decided success in many 
ways, and the result should be most encouraging to the 
promoters. 


EASTBOURNE.—A very crowded audience assembled 
at the Town Hall on the 16th ult., when the seventh 
annual musical festival of the local Sunday School 
Union was held. Although the musical part of the 
programme consisted entirely of chorus-singing, divided 
equally between sacred and secular pieces, the selec- 
tions were, almost without exception, so admirably 
sung, that the lively interest of the large audience was 
sustained to the end. On future occasions we hope to 
see the programme varied and enhanced by the alloca- 
tion of solos to some of the more competent juveniles, 
But dealing with things as we found them on this 
occasion, nothing but praise can be given alike to 
the choir and to their able and painstaking conductor, 
Mr. R. W. H. Hamblyn. That the audience were 
charmed by the luscious warbling of the well-trained 
choir goes without the saying. Miss Hudson presided 
at the piano, and Mr. G. N. Strange assumed the 7d/e 
of organist, further instrumental assistance being given 
by members of the Wesleyan Band and others. At 
intervals there weré recitations, and both Miss Fillan 
and Miss Williams scored a great success, their 
efforts meeting with warm recognition from a delighted 
audience. Between the parts the children of the choir 
went through a series of manual exercises in praise- 
worthy style. Alderman Strange gave some particulars 
of work done in the town. A vote of thanks was passed 
to the Mayor and Corporation for their presence. The 
Mayor, in responding, complimented all who took part 
upon the success of the proceedings. 


IpswicH.—A three-manual organ for Turret Green 
Chapel is being built by Messrs. Norman Brothers & 
Beard. 


LANCASTER. — Anniversary services were held in 
Centenary Congregational Church on the 13th ult., 
when the Rev. R. Balgarnie preached. During the 
day the following anthems were sung: ‘Gloria in 
excelsis” (Mozart), ‘‘ How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains ” (Spinney), ‘‘ Ye that stand in the house of the 
Lord” (Spinney), “ Judge me, O God!” (Mendelssohn), 
and “ Holiest, breathe an evening blessing.” 


MANCHESTER.—The monthly “Open Service” was 
held in Roby Chapel, Piccadilly, on Sunday evening, 
the 13th ult. The choir, augmented to thirty-three 
singers, sang ‘“‘ How lovely are the messengers” and 
selections from Stainer’s Crucifixion. They were all 
well rendered. Mrs. Harry Frost, late principal con- 
tralto at Stretford Church, sang “ But the Lord is mind- 
ful,” and with her fine voice brought out well the 
dramatic beauty of the piece. Miss Holt, the organist, 
accompanied her very:tastefully. In spite of the bad 
weather, there was a very good congregation, and the 
service was much appreciated. 
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SITTINGBOURNE (KENT).—An evening of sacred 
music was held in the Free Church on Wednesday, 
the 2nd ult. The choir numbered fifty voices, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Frank Peters, and consisted 
of the local contingent of the Nonconformist Choir 
Union and friends. Mr. Godden accompanied on the 
organ, and Mr. Kempton’s band, of about twenty strings, 
comprised the orchestra. The church was filled with 
a large and appreciative audience, the various items 
rendered by the choir being some of the choruses sung 
at the recent Crystal Palace Festival, viz., “ Blessing, 
glory, honour, and power” (Berthold Tours), “ Sing 
unto God” (Handel), “ Praise the Lord, O my soul” 
(Arthur Briscoe), “ Hallelujah” (Beethoven), and the 
‘Kyrie Eleison” and “Gloria” from Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass. Organ solos were rendered at intervals by Mr. 
G. H. Wills, of Holy Trinity Church. Mrs. Litchfield 
and Mr. H. W. Taylor sang a solo each. A silver col- 
lection was made in aid of the choir funds. 


WoOTTON-UNDER-EDGE.—On the Ist ult. the con- 
ference of the Central Gloucestershire Congregational 
Choir Union was held at Wotton-under-Edge, where 
the Tabernacle friends gave the delegates a cordial and 
hospitable reception. The late festival at Cheltenham 
was declared to have left a small balance to the good— 
a gratifying result, in view of the experimental nature 
of the arrangements. Gloucester was selected as the 
place of the festival in 1893. The society enters upon 
a second year with every promise of further usefulness. 
An able paper from the ministerial point of view of 
such musical services was read by the Rev. W. Davies, 
of Tewkesbury. 


Reviews. 


WE have received the following from Novello & Co., 
Berners Street, W. :— 

Twelve New Carols. 1s.; or separately, 14d. each. 
—The words:are written by Shapcott Wensley, and the 
music by Stainer, Eaton Faning, Barnby, Myles Foster, 
Tours, J. F. Bridge, Garrett. These names are suffi- 
cient to recommend these carols. “ Sweet Christmas 
Bells” (J. Stainer) and “In the Manger” (Barnby) are 
specially charming. 

Nos. 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54, Péanoforte Album Series. 
—These contain pieces by Schubert and Hofman in 
which students will delight. The books are well 
printed. 

Seven Songs. By J. Stainer. 2s. 6¢.—Quaint little 
compositions of much beauty and feeling. 

Original Compositions for the Organ, Nos. 153 to 159. 
—The first series of these are compositions by E. Town- 
send Driffield in various styles. Though all are good, 
Nos. 153 (Meditation) and 155 (Offertoire) will be the 
most useful to organists. No. 159 (Tempo di Minuetto), 
by W. A. S. Cruickshank, will be popular as a lively 
piece. 


From Messrs. Metzler & Co., 42, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., we have received the following :— 

Ten Lieder Ohne Worte, for the Organ. 2s. 6d. net. 
—This volume contains Nos. 2, 4, 9, 16, 20, 22, 23, 27, 
30, and 35, and they are all admirably arranged. A 
valuable addition to the organist’s répertcire. 

Songs Without Words, for Violin and Piano, By 
Arthur Goring Thomas. 2s. 6¢.—Well adapted for 
teaching purposes. 4 

Onaway, Awake, Beloved! and The Light of the 
Stars. Songs by F, H. Cowen. 2s, net each.—Two 
clever and “taking” songs, the latter especially so. 
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We have received the following fromthe London Music | 
Publishing Co., 7, Great Marlborough Street, W. :— 

Devotional Music. By Churchill Sibley. Book L, 4s. | 
—Contains short and simple selections from Schubert, | 
Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Chopin, etc., ten pieces in | 
all. Nicely got up, with coloured frontispiece. 

Agnes Dei. Song by Piccolomini. 4s.—A good song 
in the popular style. 


Mr. Charles Woolhouse, $1, Regent Street, sends us 
the following :— 
Two Songs. By Gerald F. Cobb.—“A Spanish | 
Lament” and “A Spanish Lullaby” are the titles of | 
these songs. The former is before us. It is clever, | 
pretty, and if sung with proper taste would be very | 
pleasing. 
A Vision of Heaven. By Albert Barker. 4s.—This | 
ought to be very popular. The combined organ and 
pianoforte accompaniment adds much to its charm. 
Valse de Concert, for Piano. By Waddington Cooke. | 
4s.—Graceful and melodious. | 
Sans Souct. Gavotte. 3s.—A charming little piece. | 
Intermezzo. By G. Saint-George.—This pretty piece | 
is arranged for an orchestra, large or small, ‘and for | 
piano and violin. It is free from difficulties. | 


The Victories of Faith, A Sacred Cantata with Scrip- 
tural Readings. By Charles Darnton. (Sunday School 
Union, 56, Old Bailey. 6d¢.)—To perform this little work, 
besides a choir, two soloists (soprano and baritone) are 
required. The music is melodious and simple, and 
some of the solos exceedingly pretty. Sunday-school 
choirs will find much to interest them in this cantata. 


Choral Songs, for use in Schools, Families, and 


Choral Societies. Edited by Albert Schaublin. (Weekes | 
& Co., Hanover Street.}—This little book contains | 
pieces by Spohr, Mozart, Abt, Mendelssohn, and | 


others, arranged for soprano and alto voices. 

Hymns and Chorales, for Schools and Colleges. By 
John Farmer. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) — Mr. 
Farmer's aim is to give ‘‘a short selection of the best 
hymns and chorales,” and in this he has been fairly 
successful. Whether his endeavour ‘ to select only the 
very best tunes” has been a success is open to much 
criticism. 


Co Correspondents. 


A. J. B.—We think you were wrong. A litile patience 
would have overcome the difficulty. 


W. J. R.—Congratulations. Go on ey : : 
J 8 to the next | without jewellery, and in some sort of a dress that you 


| can breathe in. I don’t know at all how you have 


degree by all means; 
F, W.—It is not published in England. Augener's 
could probably get it for you. 


C. L.—See our paragraph in this issue in reference 
' a musician. A musician thinks first of his art and last 


to our Competitions. 

The following are thanked for their letters: G. N. S. 
(Eastbourne), D. M. (Kennington), W. B. G. (Hitchin), 
S. F. (Birmingham), T. B. L. (Barnsley), W. J. (Llan- 
dudno), W. S. D. (Falmouth), J. T. (Falkirk), W. E. A. 
(Swansea ). 


Staccato Motes. 


_ Mr. CHARLES P. SAINTON, a son of the eminent 
violinist, is exhibiting some beautiful _ silver-point 
drawings in Bond Street. 

THE loss on the recent Cardiff Festival was about 
oe The profit on the Leeds Festival amounted to 

“2702. 


MUSICAL ‘JOURNAL. 


(Dec. 1892. 


SiR JOHN STAINER has been elected Honorary Fellow 


| of Magdalen College. 


Mr. SAM HayEs, well known in operatic circles and 
as a ticket librarian, is dead. Soe 

In acknowledgment of ‘valuable help in connection 
with the Leeds Festival conductorship, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has presented Sir Joseph Barnby with a hand- 
some silver punch-bow], mounted upon an-ebony plinth, 
and bearing the inscription: “ Joseph Barnby, in re- 
membrance of the Leeds Musical Festival, 1892, from 


| his friend, Arthur Sullivan.” With the gift was the 


following characteristic letter: ‘‘I am not likely to 
forget your kindness to me at a critical moment, but 


| you are careless and have a bad memory for such 


things. I therefore send you something which shall 


| force you to remember that you were a good friend to 


me, and that I am very grateful.” 
Mr. Fountain. MEEN gave a most interesting and 


| instructive lecture on Organ Accompaniment ” at the 


College of Organists on the Ist ult. 

Mr. SANTLEY’s “ Student and Singer” is now pub- 
lished, and is a very readable book. 

Mr. H. D. WETTON has been appointed organist of 


| the Foundling Hospital. 


Tue Fleet Road School was again successful in the 
London School Board singing competition. 

THE annual distribution of . prizes and certificates 
to the students of the Southport centre of the London 
College of Music took place on the 3rd ult. 





Accidentals. 


THE PLAIN-SPOKEN MUSIC-MASTER.—A very good 
story is told of a prominent musician. A young lady 
went to him for a course of “ finishing-off” lessons. 

‘Let’s see what you can do,” said the teacher, and 
placed before her a simple air of Mozart's. She played 


| a few bars, and was interrupted. 


‘Take off your rings,” said the great man. A few 
bars more, and another interruption. 

“Take off your bracelets.” A little further on she 
was stopped again. 

“Your sleeves are too long. I want to see your 
wrists.” The pupil pinned up her sleeves with a face 


| on fire. . At last she succeeded in finishing the selection. 


“Do you want me to teach you?” the instructor 
asked, as she took her hands from the keys. 

“Yes, sir.” f 

‘Very well. Come to me to-morrow at this. hour, 


played this aria, because of the rattling of gewgaws 
and the distressing noise you have made in getting 
your breath. I am afraid you haven't the instinct of 


of appearances, but it seems to me you think first, last, 
and always of how you look.” 





ENCOER.—Some of our great singers have resolutely 
set their faces against the system of encores. Adelina 
Patti was once engaged to sing three airs, for a thousand 
francs each, at a musical soirée given by the late Duke 
de Galliera. One of the pieces excited such enthusiasm 
among the audience that they unanimously demanded 
an encore. Before acceding to the flattering request, 
the diva cast an expressive glance on the Duke, who 
took in its full import and smiled in token of assent, 
whereupon the artiste proceeded to give the desired 
encore in her best style. Cost: 1000 francs, charged 


| extra in the bill. 























